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The object of the catalogue is to show what has been done, what not done, 
and what, perhaps, may yet be done, with the rolls or facsimiles in question. It 
gives full data and notices of former publication, with other pertinent 
remarks. 

The groups of connected rolls contain like data and notices, with palaeo- 
graphical and exegetical notes. New, and of especial value, are the remarks on 
the palaeography of papyrus 157-152, on pages 98-100, with the foot-notes. 
The roll in question differs from most of the others in containing abbre- 
viations. 

For literary purposes the work is rather dreary, except for the illustrative 
quotations introduced from the known classic authors ; though here and there 
a bright saying is found. For beginners in palaeography the work is well 
worth going through — first, for its specimens of the earliest Greek manuscript; 
next, for a sample of the care needed in dealing with obscure writing or faulty 
copies ; next, as an exhibition of the extensive research, patient industry and 
scholarly qualification required to handle such subjects with success. The 
palaeographic student, or rather, the beginner, will learn quite as much from 
the author's methods, and style of stating results, as from an immediate study 
of the facsimiles. Few books exhibit the necessary drudgery of a palaeographer 
so much or so well as this; but the exhibition could not be avoided. It is a 
masterly piece of work, and its value is permanent. The author was called 
away to Australia before the work had passed through the press, and left the 
correction of the proofs to Wallace M. Lindsay, of Jesus College, Oxford, who 
assumes the responsibility of typographical errors, and of part of the palaeo- 
graphic notes above referred to, on p. 98. 

I. H. H. 



Studia Biblica. Essays in Biblical Archaeology and Criticism, and Kindred 
Subjects. By Members of the University of Oxford. Oxford, At the 
Clarendon Press, 1885. 8vo, pp. viii, 263. 

These essays are sent out by Professors Driver, Sanday, and Wordsworth, of 
Oxford University, and contain papers read by themselves and other instructors 
of the University at meetings held by them for the purpose of Biblical 
research. 

The first paper is a discussion of Recent Theories on the Origin and Nature 
of the Tetragrammaton, by Dr. S. R. Driver, Christ Church, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew. Though he treats especially Delitzsch's ^heory and that of 
Robertson Smith, he also notices all opinions of which we have any record. 
Theories may conveniently be divided into those which regard the divine name 
Yahweh as formed from the Semitic substantive verb, and those which derive 
it from some other source. Dr. Driver seems to favor the signification " he 
that is," implying not only one who barely exists, but one who asserts his 
being, and enters into personal relations with his worshippers ; yet we should 
judge, from the general tone of his remarks, that he would regard such a signi- 
fication as a very unlikely one for early times. He says, indeed, that the 
possibility of a stage in which the name denoted the author of some physical 
phenomenon is undeniable. Might he not go further, and substitute probability 
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for possibility ? That his definition suits Ex. 3, 14 may be granted ; but this 
is a late passage, and could hardly guide us in our views of etymology. He 
rejects Smith's derivation from a verb meaning " to fall " (so that the name 
would be, " he who causes to fall " — i. e., rain), on the ground that so special a 
meaning as this could not well have been conveyed by the verb. It may be 
doubted whether this is a good objection ; a better one, perhaps, would be 
found in the infrequency or doubtfulness of the verb in question. He rejects 
Delitzsch's view that Yahweh comes from the non-Semitic ya or*, adopting the 
objections of Tiele and Phillippi. The strongest objections to this view, as it 
seems to me, are the difficulty of explaining how Yahweh could have grown 
out of i, and the fact that the name is almost entirely confined to the Hebrews. 
There are traces of it, indeed, in the surrounding Canaanite and Aramaic dis- 
tricts, but the detached name has not been found outside of the Israelitish people. 
Dr. Driver does not notice the fact that the w in the divine name does not 
belong to the Hebrew form of the substantive verb, but to the Aramaic. This 
seems an almost insuperable difficulty in the way of a Hebrew etymology from 
the substantive verb, not to speak of the extreme improbability of such a con- 
ception of deity in those very early times to which the origin of the name must 
be. referred. Certainly none of these explanations are quite satisfactory: 
neither he is ; nor he will be; nor he is becoming ; nor he causes to be ; nor he 
causes to rain. Sayce's derivation of Yahu from the Hittites is entirely without 
support. The historical probabilities seem to me to lie in two directions : the 
Midianites (Ex. 2) and the Babylonians ; but I should not venture to pronounce 
a definite opinion. 

Mr. F. H. Woods, Tutor of St. John's College, inquires into the light thrown 
by the Septuagint Version on the Books of Samuel. He first makes an estimate 
of the value of the Septuagint as a critical authority with special reference to 
the Books of Samuel, and then points out the most important passages in which 
that version throws light on the original text or on the manner of its compo- 
sition. While he recognizes the difficulties which exist in the Greek text, from 
the condition of the manuscripts and from the ignorance or inadvertence of the 
translators, he holds that the version is in effect equivalent to an independent 
Hebrew text, that it often helps us to reconstruct the original or very early 
texts, and that in some cases its readings are manifestly to be preferred to the 
Hebrew. He points out, also, that we are thus able to follow in some instances 
the progress of the construction of the Masoretic text. Mr. Woods has followed 
a strictly scientific method, and his conclusions are in general trustworthy. 

A paper on The Dialects Spoken in Palestine in the Time of Christ is fur- 
nished by Mr. A. Neubauer, of Exeter College, reader in Rabbinical Hebrew, 
and sub-librarian of the Bodleian Library. He examines the question as to 
how far Greek and Latin were understood in Judea during this period, and 
comes to the conclusion that they could in no sense be termed dialects of the 
country ; he believes that few persons had a substantial knowledge of Greek. 
The language which the disciples of Jesus spoke and wrote, he holds, was the 
language of the Palestinian Talmud — that is, the Talmud of Jerusalem. No 
apocryphal book, he observes, as far as our knowledge goes, was composed 
in Greek by a Palestinian Jew, and very few sayings in Greek are quoted in 
the Midrashic literature. The conclusion to which Neubauer comes is that 
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which commends itself to the majority of scholars in the present day, and is 
one to which we should naturally be led by all that we know of the perma- 
nence of national dialects. The adoption of Aramaic by the Palestinian Jew 
is, indeed, a remarkable phenomenon, but one which receives a natural 
explanation from the historical conditions ; similar conditions did not exist in 
the time of the Greek and Latin occupation of Palestine. As to Jews in 
Egypt and Asia Minor, their case is different. Forming small communities in 
the midst of established civilizations, they were forced to adopt the languages 
of their various regions. 

Mr. A. Edersheim, of Christ Church, has an article on A New Theory of the 
Origin and Composition of the Synoptic Gospels, proposed by Dr. G. Wetzel. 
The greater part of his paper is taken up with a brief statement of the numer- 
ous theories which have been advocated by various critics, and he confines 
himself to a very short mention of Wetzel's view, which is that the one staple 
historical notice in regard to this question is the preface to Luke's Gospel ; 
that the Apostle Matthew gave instruction to the Jerusalem Hellenists in 
Greek, and that thus the First Gospel was called after him ; that the Apostle, 
trusting to his memory, did not always arrange his material in exact chrono- 
logical order; that from the notes taken by his hearers, various Gospel 
narratives came into circulation, and that these form our Synoptic Gospels. 
This theory of Wetzel, Mr. Edersheim rightly holds, does not call for detailed 
criticism. 

Mr. Neubauer also has a paper on some newly-discovered Temanite and 
Nabataean inscriptions, of which he gives text and translation, with notes. In 
the former, the Temanite, he calls attention to the occurrence of the divine 
name 7lha, as early as the third or fourth century B. C, and to the divine name 
Rimmon, familiar in Aramean and Assyrian proper names. He suggests 
Assyrian influences. I hardly know what he means by the sentence (p. 214) : 
" The language of these inscriptions, although, on the whole, old Aramaic, is 
not Assyrian." If they are Aramaic, how could they be Assyrian? The 
Nabataean inscriptions are sepulchral, and contain imprecations against those 
who should bury in the tombs others than members of the family to whom they 
were appropriated, except by written permission. Neubauer adds some 
general remarks on the history and mythology of the Nabataeans. He holds 
that the Edomites and the Nabataeans were, if not of the same race, at all 
events closely related; but for this he offers no more evidence than the state- 
ment in Genesis that Esau married a sister of Nebaioth. He claims Jethro 
also as a kinsman of the Nabataeans. These ethnological questions, however, 
present serious difficulties. If Neubauer means to deny the Arabian character 
of the Nabataeans, certainly we should ask for more evidence than he offers. 
For the divine names occurring in the inscriptions he finds some parallels in 
the related Semitic languages. It is surprising that, following Halevy, he 
includes the Hittite among the Semitic languages ; of course, it is a question 
what he means by Hittite. 

Other papers, of which we can only mention the titles, are : A Commentary 
on the Gospels Attributed to Theophilus of Antioch, by W. Sanday, Exeter 
College, Ireland Professor of Exegesis ; The Text of the Codex Rossanensis, 
by the same ; The Corbey St. James and Its Relation to Other Latin Versions 
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and to the Original Language of the Epistle, by John Wordsworth, Oriel Pro- 
fessor of Interpretation ; A Syriac Biblical Manuscript of the Fifth Century, 
with Special Reference to Its Bearing on the Text of the Syriac Version of 
the Gospels, by G. H. Gwilliam, Fellow of Hertford College ; The Date of 
St. Polycarp's Martyrdom, by T. Randall, St. John's College ; Some Further 
Remarks on the Corbey St. James, by W. Sanday. 

This fruit of Oxford Biblical scholarship deserves a hearty welcome, and it 
is to be hoped that this volume will be followed by others of a like character. 

C. H. Toy. 



Der saturnische Vers als rythmisch erwiesen von Otto Keller. Leipzig, G. 
Freytag. Prag, F. Tempsky, 1883. 

Prof. Keller revives the theory that the Saturnian verse was accentual, main- 
taining that this was in accord with the natural pronunciation, and that 
quantitative verses were purely artificial imitations of the Greek, and because 
of their greater beauty finally supplanted the Saturnians. But in the end 
nature must prevail ; consequently, in the middle ages, the accent once more 
rises to supremacy, and metre based on quantity totally vanishes. The ancient 
metricians were wholly in error as to the nature of the Saturnian verse. They 
found but few examples that suited the scheme they devised. This fact, 
together with the vast number of licenses necessary to any scheme based on 
quantity, leads Keller to try the accents ; " und hier machen wir nun die tiber- 
raschende Entdeckung, dass in der That ein ungemein grosser Procentsatz 
sich in die von den Metrikern aufgestellten Schemata fugt, sobald wir schon 
die iiberlieferten Musterverse als rythmische Verse auffassen, und zweitens . . . 
dass die Erscheinungen in auffallender Weise mit den von Wilhelm Meyer 
fur die spatere rythmische Poesie ermittelten Gesetzen harmonieren." . . . 
" Die Quantitat ist vollig gleichgiltig, um so mehr kommt auf den Wortaccent 
an." Of what he holds to be the same principle in late Latin he says: " Jede 
im gewohnlichen Leben betonte Sylbe kann den Ictus haben und als Lange 
gelten, und jede unbetonte Sylbe als Kurze." Accordingly, we have Dabunt 
malum | Metelli || Naevio | poetae. He uses new characters in indicating his 
accentual scheme. If we employ the ordinary characters, it is 



J- \J L \J JC kj 



That dactyl with feminine caesura is not an occasional license, but is required 
in the strict Saturnian. Moreover, it may become j=. >-> | ^ w or -*.w | v, 
so that we have such verses as 

dvello magno | dirimendo J regibiis | subigendis 
magnum numerum | triiimphat fl hostibus devictis. 

On this he says : " Man hat mir die MSglichkeit bestritten, dass drei unbetonte 
Sylben aufeinander folgen sollen ; allein erstens ist die Casur zu beachten, 
welche zwischen die fraglichen drei Sylben fallt, zweitens kommt es auch in 
der romanischen Rythmik unzahligemal vor, dass drei unbetonte Sylben hin- 
tereinander stehen." It will be observed that a syllable alternating with the 
tone-syllable may be accented or not, according to convenience. His rule is 



